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OUT WITH THE NATURALISTS .The Keetons 


I saw a being in the woods 
Whose like I'd never seen, 

A spiral horn upon its head, 

Its shoulders leafy green. 

The ears hung twisted, brown, beside 
Its fey and magic face 
I knelt before it hypnotised 
By that queer demon grace. 


The open mouth before me gaped 
Avove that golden chin, 

Pink freckles on its cheeks I saw 
And breathed the perfume in. 

They smiled at me and said, 

"It is a Cvpripediuml " 

It beats me how can such a name 
On Beauty's neck be hung'. 
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AUTUMN IN THIS FOOTHILLS .Eric Walter Bastin 

The Ruffed Grouse emerged from the underbrush of the woods with 
slow, dignified gait. Near the middle of the wagonroad she turned her head, 
saw me and "froze". A bird of the gray phase, she was large as grouse go, 
with streaks and blotches on upper breast and belly, a notable crest and a 
curious, untidy look, so that I wondered if she had been fighting. With tail 
closed, the hen grouse stood for nearly a minute, motionless, before crossing 
the trail and disappearing among the shrubbery, 

Stoney Creek Flats, Alberta, was a peaceful place on that sunny 
morning in the second week of September, Despite a robust breeze from the 
south, across Upper and Middle Waterton Lakes, the mid-day temperature was 
warm, perhaps sixty degrees F, Only scattered, cumulus clouds marred a 
translucent, blue sky. The clarity of the air, at that altitude well above 
four thousand feet, was quite remarkable. 

The Flats is a broad, level expanse of alluvial fan, remnant of the 
great glaciers of the Waterton and Blakiston valleys lying to the west and 
south. Two wide, pebbly streams, the fast-flowing Blakiston and Stoney 
Creeks, divide the Flats as they hasten, clean and sparkling, to join the 
Waterton River in its northerly course to Knight's Lake. Beyond there the 
river makes a brief detour through Maskinonge Lake, where several Barrow's 
Golden-eye ducks, earlier that morning, had dived repeatedly in search of 
food before resuming their seasonal movement to the coastal and riverine 
wintering-grounds. For me, from Ontario, it had been a fin eopportunity to 
compare the species with the Common Golden-eye of eastern regions, noting the 
small differences of colour, iridescence and head-shape that separate them in 
the field. 


Almost due south, close by, loomed the near 8,000 foot eminence of 
Vimy Peak, while the sprawling bulk of Sofa Mountain soared to almost 8,300 
feet, but five miles to the south-east, practically touching the Montana 
frontier. 


The gravel road snaked through groves of Trembling Aspen, Lance- 
leaf Cottonwood, Willow and an occasional Paper Birch. Shrubby Cinquefoil, 
various dogwoods and choke-cherry were common and, for the date, there was an 
astonishing variety of gay colours from the autumnal wildflowers. Royal 
shades of purple and gold predominated, for most abundant were Yellow Hawkweed, 
various goldenrods, Bull Thistle and Purple Asters, while accents of white and 
red were provided by the ubiquitous Yarrow and glossy, red-brown rose-hips. 

But the unkempt grouse was by no means alone upon the Flats. Not 
far away the soft, always musical clucking of a Robin could be heard, only 
to be obliterated moments later by the harsh, urgent' rattle of the Belted 
Kingfisher, winging upstream along Stoney Creek. For a few minutes, field- 
guide in hand, I strove to identify a flycatcher that darted about among the 
cottonwoods and aspens, flicking its tail energetically; perhaps five and one 
half inches long, it was drab gray, whitish below, with wing-bars, light eye¬ 
ring and yellowish, lower mandible. Its call, given frequently sounded like 
"Sweet" uttered with a rising inflexion. Probably a Dusky Flycatcher, I 

thought, but - just possibly a Hammond's; the Empidonax genus is large and 

baffling, however, and finally the bird went into my notes as "Empidonax (sp. )~ 
From a dead limb not far away came the quiet, persistent tapping of a 
Downy Woodpecker. 
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Autumn in the Foothills (cont'd) 

I sat to rest upon a log at the creek's edge. It was stripped of 
all bark and polished as smooth as silver-gray silk by the action of cold 
lakes and rivers. A few Ring-billed Gulls rested upon the other bank, heads 
to the breeze, but flew up and off when a dark-brown, female Pigeon Hawk, in 
typical, direct flight on powerful, pointed wings, appeared over Stoney Creek 
Flats. The identical species is named "Merlin" in parts of Britain and 
northern Europe. 

A couple on horses from the Waterton livery-stables passed me with 
cheerful greetings. A gay splash of colour in bright, plaid shirts and blue 
dungarees, they forded the creek and trotted off westwards, against the 
panoramic backdrop of the Canadian Rockies. 

I found myself musing upon the events of the previous day, largely 
spent in the Buffalo Paddocks some four miles northward. There among the 
eslcerine ridges, tall with fescue grasses, I had photographed the wary bison; 
the cows and calves huddled in small groups, the shaggy, humped bulls dark 
upon the skyline as slowly they grazed over the kames and drumllns of the 
prairie-foothillcountry. Sprague's Pipits had piped from gravel outcrops 
and boulders, flirting their long tails to show the white, outer feathers that 
helped to identify them. Twice I had glimpsed a coyote in the distance, and 
later had paused to watch the aerobatics of a pair of Kestrels overhead, Othe; 
predators, also part of a balanced ecology, hunted the undulating foothills an. 
scree slopes, among them the Golden Eagle, whose impressive wing-span and 
fierce aspect had thrilled me as I watched it quartering the grasslands in the 
yellowing light of late afternoon. 

Only one day earlier there had been the excitement of making colour 
slides of a female Moose as she browsed in a slough. That had been at 
Cameron Lake, a cirque lake above 5,400 feet, in the shadow of Forum Peak, 
which rises nearly 8,000 feet high, almost directly astride the boundary 
between Canada and the United States. And, that same day, there had been 
opportunities to photograph wandering flocks of Bighorn Sheep, including a few 
lambs, upon the screes beside the Akamina Highway, less than a mile from the 
Continental Divide which separates British Columbia from Alberta, 

The breeze had died momentarily and I felt the growing warmth of 
the noontide sun, A Least Chipmunk whistled suddenly, then scampered along 
a fallen tree to disappear almost instantly among its tangled roots. It had 
been pleasant to think back upon recent activities, but what of tomorrow? 
Tomorrow there must be the three-and-a-half hour's drive through the foothill 
country, to the dusty, noisy complex of Calgary, followed by the swift arrow- 
flight of a DC-8 jet aircraft to Toronto, after which an hour's bus-ride would 
take me within four city blocks of my home in Ontario's steel-making centre, 
Hamilton, at the western tip of Lake Ontario. 

A familiar, haunting sound caused me to glance upwards; twenty-four 
Canada Geese, in straggling, wavy line, with extended necks and honking 
hoarsely, winged their way to the south. Evidently summer, like my holidays, 
was approaching its end. 

*********** 

Precept begins, example accomplishes. 
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CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 1971 , , , , , compiled by George North 

Hamilton, Ontario -- 43*16'N, 79*52'W (all points within a 15- 
mile diameter circle, centre at York and Dundurn Sts., to include 
Hamilton, part of Burlington, Lake Medad, Waterdown, Greensville, Dundas, 
Sulphur Springs, Ancaster, Southcote, Hannon, Stoney Creek; towns 25%, 
plowland 15%, old fields 10%, mixed woods 25%, marshes 5%, open water 20%), 
-- December 26 6;00 am to 5:00 pm. Overcast, some fog and light drizzle, 

temperature 29* to 38*, winds SW - NW 0-10 mph., ground bare or icy, all 
waters open. Eighty-two observers in 37 parties plus 9 at feeders. Total 
party-hours, 237 (193 on foot, 44 by car), total party-miles, 659 (237 
on foot, 422 by car). 


1 Common Loon 

2 Great Blue Heron 
2 Canada Goose 

194 Mallard 
188 Black Duck 
15 Gadwall 

1 Pintail 

2 Blue-winged Teal 

2 American Widgeon 

3 Wood Duck 
3 Canvasback 

41 Greater Scaup 
2 Lesser Scaup 
89 Common Goldeneye 
32 Bufflehead 
113 Oldsquaw 
59 White-winged Scoter 

2 Ruddy Duck 

15 Hooded Merganser 
2,600 Common Merganser 

21 Red-breasted Merganser 
1 Sharp-shinned Hawk 
1 Cooper 1 s Hawk 
112 Red-tailed Hawk 
1 Red-shouldered Hawk 
5 Rough-legged Hawk 

3 Marsh Hawk 
43 Sparrow Hawk 
27 Ruffed Grouse 

150 Ring-necked Pheasant 
8 American Coot 

5 Killdeer 

1 Common Snipe 

6 Glaucous Gull 

117 Great Black-backed Gull 
5,400 Herring Gull 
165 Ring-billed Gull 
148 Mourning Dove 
5 Screech Owl 
24 Great Horned Owl 

3 Snowy Owl 

4 Long-eared Owl 
1 Saw-whet Owl 


13 Belted Kingfisher 
29 Yellow-shafted Flicker 
2 Pileated Woodpecker 
2 Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
42 Hairy Woodpecker 
182 Downy Woodpecker 
368 Blue Jay 
3,200 Common Crow 

790 Black-capped Chickadee 
2 Tufted Titmouse 
161 White-breasted Nuthatch 
11 Red-breasted Nuthatch 

34 Brown Creeper 
15 Winter Wren 

1 Carolina Wren 
1 Mockingbird 

1 Brown Thrasher 
57 Robin 

2 Hermit Thrush 

2 Eastern Bluebird 

74 Golden-crowned Kinglet 
1 Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

1 Water Pipit 
244 Cedar Waxwing 

4 Northern Shrike 
35000 Starling 

3 Yellowthroat 
3,000 House Sparrow 

6 Eastern Meadowlark 
53 Red-winged Blackbird 
17 Rusty Blackbird 
8 Common Grackle 

5 Brown-headed Cowbird 
322 Cardinal 

35 Evening Grosbeak 
34 Purple Finch 

10 Pine Grosbeak 
325 Common Redpoll 
800 Pine Siskin 
675 American Goldfinch 

2 Red Crossbill 

397 White-winged Crossbill 
1 Savannah Sparrow 
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Christmas Bird Count 1971 (con'd) 

1,230 Slate-coloured Junco 

1 Oregon Junco 
950 Tree Sparrow 

2 Chipping Sparrow 
5 Field Sparrow 

Total Species: 96 
(Seen in the area during the count 
Horned Grebe, Mute Swan, Redhead, ( 
Hoary Redpoll.) 


2 White-crowned Sparrow 

7 White-throated Sparrow 

8 Swamp Sparrow 
122 Song Sparrow 

3 Snow Bunting 

Total Individuals: approx. 57,900 
period but not on the count day: 
Solden Eagle, Kumlien's Iceland Gull, 


Observers: Joan Allingham, Caroline Anderson, Don Babb, Danny Bastaja, 
John Bastajn, David Bissell, Redvers Bourne, Hazel Broker, 
Stella Brown, Louise Campbell, William I. Campbell, David 
Copeland, Robert Cdpeland, Bill Crins, John Cumming, Robert 
H. Curry, Mrs. F. W. Dakin, Patricia Dakin, Edward Dinnlwell, 
James A. N. Dowall, Bob Doering, Bruce Dyment, Alfred Epp, 
George Escott, Bob Finlayson, Anthony Gillie, Mrs, R, B. 
Goodings, Bradley Gray, Leslie A, Gray, E. L. Griffin, Doug 
Hanna, Jack Hanna, Audrey Hawkes, Donald Holland, George E. 
Holland, Wallace and Ruth Hopkins, Daryl Howes-Jones, Moros 
Ilynick. Mark Jennings, Margaret Lamb, Suzanne Lawrie, Toss 
Lawrie, Maurice Laycock, Ruth Lenz, Elizabeth LeWarne, Robert 
’ G;-C.' MacLa'r'en, *R". Cl Mellish;'John'B. Miles, Peter Modny, 
Joan Morden, Olive Newcombe, Laurel and George W. North 
(compiler - 249 Charlton Ave. W., Hamilton 12, Ont.), John 
Olmsted, Ann Pigott, Mrs. W. Pigott, David K. and Thelma 
Powell, Tom and Anne Reid, Orval Reynolds, Rhoda Robertson, 
Robert and Joan Sargeant, Douglas A. Smith, William D, Smith, 
Barry Stacey, Robert W. Stamp, Laura Stewart, Sam Tabone, 
Helen Taylor, Jack van Nostrand, John van Nostrand, Mabel 
Watson, Fred Wenzel, Robert A. H. Westmore, J. Harvey 
Williams, Chauncey Wood, John Woodcock, Alan Wormington 


*********** 


SOME LESS-POLLUTION TIPS - adapted from Environmental Action 

1, Use your fireplace as little as practical, 

2, Try not to run your water any more than necessary. 

3, Make a community project out of cleaning litter out of streams and 
away from roadsides - don't litter yourself, 

4, Return accumulated coat hangers to the cleaners. 

5, Use sand instead of salt on snow on streets and sidewalks. The salt 
adds harmful chlorides to the ater systems when it runs off, 

6, Ride bicycles as much as possible instead of your car. Cars account 
for over 60% of all air pollution. 

7, Keep your cay. well tuned. This will cut down on air pollution from 
the exhaust. 

8, Use public transportation. This will kelp our traffic problems and 
needs our support. It is a sad sight to see thousands of cars every 
day with just one person in them, 

9, Turn off your lights as you go from room to room - save on your 
electric bill. 
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GRIZZLIES . D. Belton, from the Victoria Naturalist 

The Grizzly Bear not only looks distinctly different from the Black 
Bear; it has different habits. Perhaps thirty to forty percent of its food 
is meat, while meat makes up only twenty to thirty percent of a Black Bear's 
diet. The grizzly is also much more a single-minded animal than the Black 
Bear, as illustrated by the following anecdote. 

Last June, three of us from the Victoria Naturalists were bird¬ 
watching on the Trans-Mountain (gas) Pipeline near Mount Robson in British 
Columbia. Looking downhill, we noticed a "cinnamon" bear, which, on 
observation, proved to be a grizzly. Since the bear was upwind from us, we 
felt safe in approaching closer. The bear was feeding on fireweed and grasses, 
and this, along with the fact that bears have poor eyesight, allowed us to get 
within three hundred yards. 

He finally shoed his suspicions by rearing on his hind legs and 
looking in our direction, then he headed into the xroods. We x^alked dovm to 
where he had been feeding, only to be x^arned away by his grox^ls (a bear's growl 
sounds like heavy breathing or snoring). We backed off. The bear, x^hich had 
apparently climbed a short distance up a spruce, ran further into the woods. 
Noxtf, I had had a fair amount of experience x^ith Black Bears, and I knew that 
they sometimes bluffed, and I had read some stories about grizzlies which I 
thought were greatly exaggerated. I had had no experience with grizzlies. 

Since the bear had run further into the woods I decided that he was 
afraid of us, and, determined to get a better look, I entered a clearing and 
climbed a spruce. I couldn't see the bear but he was nearby and ran further 
into the xroods. I crossed the clearing and climbed about fifteen feet to the 
first branch of a large willow. There \*as the bear - about ninety feet ax«iy - 
and as soon as he saw me he charged. I didn't wait around to find out xdxether 
grizzlies could climb trees or not. On the way up the tree the bear used its 
teeth to remove first one then the other of my shoes. I had now reached the 
treetop, about thirty or thirty-five feet up, and the bear stopped about five 
feet from the branched crown. There X7as only one problem. I am six feet tall. 

Of course I had called for help; the others came shouting and threw 
sticks into the bushes (clearing x*as diagonal to the pipeline, so they couldn't 
see what x?as happening). Then they heard; "The bear's got me". It did indeed 
have my right foot in its mouth, but I quickly pulled it out. My mood changed 
from hopeless fear to one of fear mixed with anger; I kicked the bear in the 
head with my shoeless feet. I realized that noise would attract the bear so 
I stopped yelling; of course, the others thought I was dead. I had to yell at 
them to make noise, and eventually they made enough noise xtfith enough 
continuity to distract the bear. He headed in their direction, then stalked 
off into the x*oods. I xjaited a couple of minutes until I was sure he was gone, 
climbed doxm the tree, grabbed my shoes and glasses, and leapt over ten-foot 
high bushes to the car. I required only six stitches. 

This was a wild bear. We disturbed him on his feeding grounds. He 
warned us to leave by growling and by refusing to leave himself. I stupidly 
ignored the warning; I deserved the punishment - and was very lucky that it 
wasn't more severe. This was a beautiful bear; his back was tawny, his face 
the colour of cinnamon spice, and his undersides russet. He weighed four 
hundred to four hundred and fifty pounds. The last thing I x«>uld want is to 
see this bear killed. 
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Grizzlies (cont'd) 


Grizzlies are extinct on the great plains and have been virtually exterminated 
in the U.S, simply because they are the one animal in North America who will 
not move over for Man. The grizzly was here first; he has more right to be 
here than we do. I hope you will all join in the fight to ban hunting of the 
grizzly in British Columbia. Write a letter to the Minister of Recreation 
and Conservation, the Honourable W. K. Kiernan, Parliament Buildings, 

Victoria B.C, If you would like to know more about these bears consult the 
following books: Mammals of North America (Victor Cahalane) and A Field 
Guide to Animal Tracks (Olaus Murie). 

*********** 

CERATOPHYLLUS PELECANI - A NEW FLEA FOR CANADA .Dr. J. B. Tatum 

From The Victoria Naturalist 

At 6:30 am on March 19, 1971, I received a phone call to report that 
an owl was being mobbed by crows in a neighbour's garden, I investigated 
and found that the bird was a Long-eared Owl, a very rare bird in our area. 

The owl was unfortunately injured and it died later the same day. The body 
was taken to the Provincial Museum. 

This sighting raised an interesting question, for, although 
Vancouver Island 1 b sometimes thought of as being in the breeding range of thii 
species, this has never been proved and there had been no certain records for 
Victoria since 1924. Is the Long-eared Owl a rare and elusive resident that 
has escaped notice all these years? Or are the few sightings records of 
migratory transients? 

Acting on a hunch that the fleas on the owl might furnish a clue, 

I sent them to Mr. F.G.A.M. Smit, Custodian of the Rothschild Flea Collection 
(British Museum) for determination. They were a male and two female 
Ceratophyllid fleas identified as Ceratophyllus pelecani . This species was 
first described by Augustson as recently as 1942 from Brown Pelicans in 
California, though it is also found on other west coast seabirds. Owls 
frequently pick up fleas from their prey; the owl would therefore be an 
accidental host rather than the primary host. 

I later heard from Dr. G.P. Holland of the Department of Agriculture 
Ottawa, that this is a new flea record for Canada. This strongly suggests 
that the owl was a migrant rather than an elusive resident, but it is also 
possible that the flea occurs regularly here but has been overlooked. 

*********** 

SPECIAL TREATS FOR THE BIRDS 


take 1 cup each of ( ornmeal, uncooked oatmeal, flour; take \ cup each of 
fat (such as bacon grease or ground suet), dry bread crumbs (or stale cake 
or dry cereal); 3 tbsp. dry milk (or 1 cup skim milk); \ tsp. baking soda. 

Combine the dry ingredients and fat with enough water or skim milk 
to make a thick batter. Bake in 350' oven for one hour. Allow to cool before 
removing from the pan. Put it in a mesh bag and hang from a tree branch or 
from the porch roof - watch the birds gather around to feast! 
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UPCOMING EVENTS 
MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 

Monday February 14th at Royal Botanical Gardens Headquarters, Plains Road 

Mr. Stewart D, MacDonald of the National Museum in Ottawa will visit 
us to give an illustrated lecture called "The Unspoiled North", 

BRUCE TRAIL EVENTS 

Sunday February 6th 11:00 am 

Meet at the intersection of Walker's Line and No. 2 Side Road for 
a climb up over and down Mount Nemo, Bring a lunch and hike 6.6 miles. 

Friday February 11th 7:30 pm 

Annual mid-winter meeting at R.B.G. headquarters 

Sunday February 20th 11:00 am 

Meet at the Rock Chapel Parking Lot, R.B.G. Hike 5.3 miles. 

For more details call: 

Hazel Broker Hamilton 527-0333 
Shirley Klement Burlington 634-8062 


AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS 


Place: Scott Park Secondary School Auditorium, 1055 King E., Hamilton 
Time: 8:00 pm 

Wednesday February 16th Botswana - Africa's Last Frontier 

Mr. Roy E. Coy, Director of the Denver Museum of Natural History 
travelled to Botswana to photograph the fabulous wildlife that abounds in 
Chobe National Park and Moremi Refuge. Elephants, hippos, wildebeest, impalas 
and a host of other mammals as well as numerous birds and reptiles fill the 
screen in this exciting presentation. 

Tuesday March 7th Where the Buffalo Roam 

Areas filmed by Mr, Howard Boyd include the Badlands of South Dakota, 
Wind Cave and the Black Hills, Yellowstone, Grand Teton, Glacier and Rocky 
Mountain National Parks. There are still parts of North America which are 
still wild. 

ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS EVENT 

Thursday February 10th 8:15 pm At Headquarters 

Forest to the Northern Treeline 

Mr, William Baldwin, Acting Assistant Director of the National 
Museum of Natural Science, Ottawa, has an intimate knowledge of the 
fascinating fauna an • flora of the Boreal Forest. The lecture is illustrated 
superbly with film and slides. 

*********** 

A small porcupine was taking a morning walk. Suddenly he stepped in 7 
a cactus plant, and asked - "Is that you, ma?" 
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TRAVEL TIPS FOR *72 

FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NATURALISTS: 


The F.O.N. is planning a variety of trips which would be of great 
interest to naturalists. Non-members are also welcome. Following are a few 
of the activities already planned; 


February 4-6 
February 25-27 

February 26-March 5 
March 18-26 
March 18-26 

June 11-18 
June 24-July 8 

July 1-15 
July 8-15 

August (date open) 
September 2-4 


- Winter survival program - in the Owen Sound area 

- Algonquin Winter Weekend - at the Ontario Forest 
Technical School, Hwy. 35 south of Dorset 

- Bermuda Tour 

- A coach tour to Great Smoky Mountain National Park, USA 

- Spring returns to Texas, Fly there and see amongst 
other things Whooping Cranes 

- Moosonee Tour by train 

- Bonaventure - Newfoundland - Funk Island - by air 
and coach 

- Two week Quetico Canoe Trip 

- One Week Quetico Canoe Trip 

- East Africa for 19 days 

- York River Canoe Trip 


For further information and application forms write; The Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists, 1262 Don Mills Road, DON MILLS, Ontario. The 
telephone number is (416) 444-8419. 

THE CANADIAN NATURE FEDERATION: 


The Canadian Nature Federation (formerly Canadian Audubon Society) 
is combining with the Florida Audubon Society this year for its annual 'winters 
end' Natural History Tour, The Canadian contingent will be led by Mr. Don 
Baldwin, a director of C.N.F. who, with Mrs. Doris Mager of F.A.S. will take 
the tour to Trinidad and Tobago for 12 Days (March 22nd-April 3rd) via Miami. 
Canadian tour members may join the group at Toronto International Airport on 
the 22nd if they wish or make their own way to Miami to join the group on that 
evening. 


The famous Asa Wright Bird Sanctuary, now under new management, has 
been refurbished and will be the base for the tour for 4 nights. This 190 
acre sanctuary offers the very best of Trinidad's birding. On Tobago The 
Bird of Paradise Inn will house the group for 3 nights to allow us to see and 
photograph the Red-billed Tropic-bird. 

For further details, please contact the leader, Mr. Baldwin at 
(416) 488-7769, or write him at 47 Duggan Av., TORONTO 195, Do hurry though 
for the group will be limited to 20. 

********** 

PARENTS: Every child should have mud pies, grasshoppers, waterbugs, tadpoles, 
frogs, mud turtles, elderberries, wild strawberries, acorns, chestnuts, trees 
to climb, animals to pet, hay fields, pine cones, rocks to roll, sand, snakes, 
huckleberries and hornets - and any child who has been deprived of these has 
been deprived of the best part of his education. 

- Luther Burbank, reprinted from the Oshawa Outdoor Club 
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A L ES SON IN TREE IDENTIFICATION .Hazel Broker 

The weatherman was kind on Saturday November 13 and 14 eager 
"students" met Bill Gilmour at the Nature interpretive Centre - our aim 
to learn how to identify trees after the leaves have fallen. Our 
"classroom" was the new 'Tree Identification Trail' which is being laid 
out on the slopes of the valley across the drive from the Interpretive 
Centre. "Teacher" Bill defined a tree as a plant with a single stalk 
that rises to at least ten feet. That eliminated those tall teasels on 
the lower slopes. Also, he informed us that only Maple, Ash, Nannyberry, 
and Floering Dogwood have opposite leaves (opposite buds in winter). All 
other native trees have alternate leaves. Well, that information should 
simplify matters somewhat, but we soon realized that other clues were 
necessary. 


The Basswood doesn't have an end or terminal bud but the White 
Ash has and its two first side or lateral buds are so close to the 
terminal bud that the three almost look like one. The Shagbark Hickory 
has a terminal bud \ inch or more in length with loose outside scales 
while the Pignut Hickory has a terminal bud less than \ inch in length 
which is smooth because the outer scales drop off in the fall. The 
Beech has long pointed buds which stick out from the twig at a 90' angle. 
That Bill could give us all this information plus much more without using 
any notes proves that one can remember all the facts. It all sounds so 
easy when he tells it. 

As we followed the trail down into the valley and then up the 
other side we examined Black Cherry (the bark breaks up into plates), 

Sugar Maple (the bark on old trunks is fissured and somewhat scaly), Black 
Maple (the bark on old trunks is furrowed in hard corrugations but never 
shaggy), Ironwood and Sassafras. The Pin Cherry has twigs that are red 
with end buds which are rounded and grouped. The bark breaks down and 
has horizontal orange marks or lenticels which are powdery. In contrast 
the Choke Cherry has grey twigs, the terminal bud is sharp-pointed, the 
bark gets dark, has horizontal marks but it doesn't break down. Will the 
day ever come when I will be able to remember these details? 

As we concentrated, a flock of Cedar Waxwings moved quietly 
through the branches above our heads, and Chickadees were having lots of 
success in their search for food. 

White Oak, Black Oak, Red Oak, Red Mulberry, White Birch, Blue 
Beech, White Pine and Sumach could all be observed without moving from the 
trail. When the trees are identified with name plates this area should 
prove to be an excellent addition to the educational facilities of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens. 

No one was ready to end "class" at 11:00 am but instead eagerly 
followed Bill do™ the trail behind the Nature Interpretive Centre. 
Largetooth And r rembling Aspen, Black Walnut, Butternut, Yellow Birch, 
Hawthorn, Black Willow, Sweet Chestnut, White and Red Spruce, Speckled 
Alder, White Cedar, Juniper, Honey Locust, Tamarack, Sycamore, Nannyberry, 
and Hemlock were new "finds". There were lots of opportunities for 
review too before we reached Hickory Valley. 

Thank you, Mr. Bill Gilmour, for an A-H- lesson which made us all 
thankfully aware of the treasure which has been preserved for us in the 
natural areas of the Royal Botanical Gardens. 
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BITS AND PIEC ES 
BIRD CHECK LISTS 

Due to increased printing costs, the club has decided to discontinue 
publication of check lists. However, if a sufficient number of members 
express interest to the secretary or any member of the executive, a supply of 
F.O.N. check lists will be sold at cost before the monthly meetings. 

BINOCULARS 


Anyone interested in purchasing binoculars would be well advised to 
read the excellent review of the many models available in Consumers Reports 
of November 1971. This magazine is available at most public libraries. 

BIRD PROTECTORS 


Those of us with birds around and clean windows may be having a 
problem with birds flying into the windows, hurting and perhaps killing 
themselves, Mrs, Bambi Broomfield who lives in Mississauga has done something 
about solving this problem. She has discovered that a silhouette of a hawk 
or other predator hung in the window will stop this, and so she has designed 
several mobiles for use in scaring birds away from the windows. She calls 
her mobiles Wacky Birds and Ridiculous Owls. The patterns can be used over 
and over again and the mobiles are so simple that children can put them 
together. 


The cost of each kit is $3.00, but Mrs. Broomfield is not making 
any money on them. All profits are turned over to the Roy Ivor Bird Sanctuary. 
If you would like a Wacky Bird or Ridiculous Owl kit, send a cheque (adding 
sales tax) to Mrs, George Broomfield, Brackenwood, 232 Isabella Ave,, 
Mississauga, Ontario 

AND ABOUT POLLUTION 

* We've heard word from friends bock from vacationing in Europe that the 
English Sparrow continues to thrive in both London and Paris and that London's 
anti-pollution policy has increased the bird population as a whole, 

* And further to that, Herons are starting to come back to London since the 
English cleaned up the polluted Thames and brought back the fish (55 species 
now according to the Greater London Council who say that 14 years ago parts 
of the Thames were incapable of supporting any life). The fish have brought 
back the herons, and a slight problem has now developed. The herons are 
swiping goldfish from backyard ponds. Tastier than those 55 species 1 

* However, zoo animals on Staten Island New York are having a tough time. 
Apparently there is so much lead in the air about New York City that the 
animals are starting to suffer from lead poisoning. So far a leopard and some 
snakes have died. 7 wonder how the humans on Manhattan nearby are making out, 
especially the ones caught in endless traffic jams and forced to breathe lead- 
contaminated exhaust fumes? 

*And Man, the polluter. On July 10th 120 litter-hunters at Banff National Par 
collected 2% tons of litter, including 1,500 lbs. of scrap metal, during a day 
long blitz. A good deal of the litter consisted of beer bottles and cans. In 
addition, they collected some 500 backs off Polaroid pictures. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to December 31, 1971 - 274 
Number of species recorded to January 23, 1972 - 111 


* - indicates first record for the year 1971 


Common Loon 

Jan. 

16 

1 Bronte 

Alan Wormington 

Red-necked Grebe 

Jan. 

8 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

Alf Epp, M. Jennings 

Homed Grebe 

Jan. 

1 

1 La Salle Park 

Laurel & George North 

Great Blue Heron 

Jan. 

1 

1 La Salle Park 

George & Laurel North 

Mute Swan Dec. 31 

., Jan. 

- 1 on 1 'Willow Point 

Dave & Thelma Powell 


Jan. 

22 

2 Clarkson cement pier 

Alan Wormington 

Whistling Swan 

Jan. 

16 

1 over W estdale 

Alf Epp 

Canada Goose 

Jan. 

1 

60 Bronte Harbour 

Brad. & Les. Gray et al. 

Snow Goose 

Jan. 

1 

1 Caroll's Point 

Curry, Crins, Dyers, Wood 

Gadwall 

Jan. 

1 

10 Woodland Cemetery etc. 

Curry, Norths, et al. 


Jan. 

22 

100 Port Credit 

Wormington 

Green-winged Teal 

Jan. 

1 

1 Bronte 

nrad. & Les. Gray 

American Widgeon 

Jan. 

1 

5 Kerr St., Oakville 

Curry et al. 

Wood Duck 

Jan. 

1 

2, 1 Dundas; nronte 

Curry, Gray, et al. 

Redhead 

Jan. 

1 

150 nronte 

Mark Jennings 

Ring-necked Duck 

Jan. 

19 

1 Lake at Guelph Line 

Douglas A. Smith 

Canvasback 

Jan. 

1 

4 Woodland Cemetery 

Curry, Norths, Woods 

Lesser Scaup 

Jan. 

1 

1 Kerr St., Oakville 

Robert H. Curry 

Barrow's Goldeneye 

Jan. 

1 

2 Kerr St., Oakville 

n. & L. Gray et al. 

Harlequin Duck 

Jan. 

1 

1 Kerr St., Oakville 

11 » , Curry, Wood 

White-winged Scoter Jan. 

9 

1 La Salle Park 

Alan Wormington 

Ruddy Duck 

Jan.l 

, 8 

2, 4 Woodland Cemetery 

Wood; Jennings, Epp 

Hooded Merganser 

Jan. 

1 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

Chauncey & Sarah Wood 

Red-br. Merganser 

Jan. 

1 

1. 1 La Salle Pk.; Shell Pier G. Norths; M. Jennings 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Jan. 

9 

1 Lower Horning Road 

Alan Wormington 

Cooper's Hawk 

Jan. 

11 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Wormington et al. 

Red-shouldered HawkJan. 

1 

1 Oakville 

B. & L. Gray, Wood et al. 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Jan. 

1 

1 Mud Street 

Bryant, Olmsted et al. 

Golden Eagle 

Jan. 2 

, 3 

1 Valley Inn 

nob Finlayson; Norths 


Jan.4.5,6 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

Howes-Jones, W. Smith 

Marsh Hawk 

Jan. 

1 

1 Mount Albion 

Danny Bastaja 

Ruffed Grouse 

Jan. 

1 

1 Sulphur Springs 

John Olmsted 

Gray Partridge 

Jan. 

1 

9 Mud St., Tapleytown 

Curiy, Bryant et al. 

American Coot 

Jan. 

1 

4 W oodland Cemetery 

Wormington, Curry et al. 

Willet 

July 

25* 

1 Dofasco Inlet 

George Meyers 

Iceland Gull 

Dec. 

22 

1 Kerr St., Oakville 

Alan Wormington 


Jan. 

2 

1 North Shore of day 

Dave & Thelma Powell 


Jan .4 

, 23 

1 High Level Bridge 

Alan Wormington 

Kumlien's Gull 

Jan. 

8 

1 High Level Bridge 

R. H. Curry, d . Crins 

conaparte's Gull 

Jan. 

9 

1 Van Wagner's Beach 

A. Wormington, W. Smith 

nlack-1. Kittiwake 

Dec. 

26 

1 dead imm. Beach at Canal 

Vim. Smith, G. North 

Screech Owl 

Jan. 

1 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Chauncey Wood 

Great Horned Owl 

Jan. 

1 

1 Westdale Park 

Alf Epp 

Snowy Owl 

Jan. 

4 

1 Wentworth St. N. 

Danny & John Bastaja 


Jan. 

8 

1 Strathearne Docks 

Chauncey & Sarah Wood 

Long-eared Owl 

Jan. 

1 

1 8th Rd. E., Saltfleet 

Curry, Wormington et al. 

Short-eared Owl 

Jan. 

7 

1 Mohawk Rd. & Wentworth Alan Wormington 

melted Kingfisher 

Jan. 

2 

5 nronte 

Wormington, Jennings 

Pileated WoodpeckerJan. 

5 

1 Ancaster 

Richard Martin 
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Red-headed WoodpeckJan. 

2 


1 Oakville 

S. P. N. C. Count 

Yellow-b. SapsuckerJan. 

1, 

8 

1 Gage Park 

D. Bastaja; R. MacLaren 

a. -b. 3-toed Woodpkr.Jan, 

. 2 


1 Oakville 

S. P. N. C. Count 

Horned Lark 

Jan. 

1 


32 Ancaster; Mud St. 

Curiy, Wormington et al. 

Tufted Titmouse 

Jan. 

1 


2 Hostein Dr., Ancaster 

R. H. Curry et al. 

Winter Wren 

Jan. 

1 


1 Dundas Hydro Station 

R. H. Curry 

Carolina Wren 

Jan. 

1 


1 Oakville 

George M. Smiths 


Jan. 

8 


1 Spencer Ck. at Marsh 

Alan Wormington 


Jan. 

22 


1 Arboretum Nursery 

Danny Bastaja 

Mockingbird 

Jan. 

2 


1 Oakville 

S. P. N. C. Count 


Jan. 

13 


1 Stoney Creek 

Alan Wormington 

Brown Thrasher 

Jan. 

8 


1 Sulphur Springs 

R. H. Curry, bill Crins 

Robin 

Jan. 

8* 

100 Sulphur Springs 

Curry, Dowall et al. 

Hermit Thrush 

Jan. 

8 


6 Sulphur Springs 

J. Dowall, G. North 

Eastern Bluebird 

Dec. 

23 


3 Hopkins Creek 

A. Wormington 


Jan. 

1 


2 Martin's Rd., Ancaster 

John Carson 

Golden-cr. Kinglet 

Jan. 

1 

3j 

3 Westdale; Dundas 

Alf Epp; T. Reids 

Bohemian Waxwing 

Jan. 

9 


1 Sulphur Springs 

Curry, Gray, Wood 

Northern Shrike 

Jan. 

2 


1 bronte 

Jennings, Wormington 

E. Meadowlark 

Jan. 

b 


1 High Level bridge 

Alan Wormington 

Red-wing. blackbirdJan. 

1 


3 Spring Garden Road 

Anthony Gillie 

Rusty Blackbird 

Jan. 

1 


12 Ben Veldhuis', Dundas 

L. & G. North 

Common Grackle 

Jan. 

15 


2 Aldershot 

A. Wonnington 

brown-h. Cowbird 

Jan. 

2 

23, 

, 2 Bronte; Dundas 

Jennings; Tom Reids 

Evening Grosbeak 

Jan. 

1 

12, 

, 7 Ancaster; Dundas 

R. Curry; T. Reids 

Purple Finch 

Jan.l 

, 11 

1 , 

30 Sulphur Springs 

G. Norths; Wormington 

Pine Grosbeak 

Jan.. 

1 

3, 

, 7 Sulphur Springs; Bronte Curry; Jennings 


Jan. 

11 


49 Sulphur Springs 

Wormington et al. 

Hoary Redpoll 

Deb. 

29* 


1 R. b. G. Arboretum 

Danny Bastaja 


Jan. 

2 

1, 

, 2 Gage Park; Woodland C. 

bastaja; W. Smith, North 


Jan. 

16 


1 nronte Woods 

Wormington, Jennings 

Red Crossbill 

Jan. 

1 


10 Camp Artaban 

Robert MacLaren 

White-w. Crossbill 

Jan. 

1 


80 Sulphur Springs 

R. Curry et al. 

Rufous-s. Towhee 

Jan. 

2 


1 Clarkson 

S. P. N. C. Count 

Savannah Sparrow 

Dec. 

26 


1 Valley Inn 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Vesper Sparrow 

Jan. 

2 

1, 

, 1 Bronte; Grassie 

Jennings; John black 


Jan. 

9 


3 1st Rd. E., Saltfleet 

W. Smith, Wormington 

Oregon Junco 

Jan. 

8 


1 Sulphur Springs 

R. Curry, b. Crins 


Jan. 

16 


1 North Shore blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Chipping Sparrow 

Jan. 

15 


1 Aldershot 

A. Wormington 

Field Sparrow 

Jan. 

23 

1, 

, 1 Dundas; bronte 

T. Reids, M Jennings 

Harris' Sparrow 

Jan. 

8 < 

:>n 

1 bronte Road 

Peter van Dyken 

White-cr. Sparrow 

Jan. 

1 


2 8th Rd. E., Saltfleet 

Curry, Olmsted et al. 

Swamp Sparrow 

Jan. 

1 


3 Dundas Marsh 

Epp, Norths, Womington 

Lapland Longspur 

Jan. 

1 


1 Grassie 

R. Curry, G. nryant 

Snow bunting 

Jan. 

1 


1 University Landing 

Alfred Epp 

Also seen Jan. 1, 

1972: 

Mallard, black Duck, Greater Scaup, C. Goldeneye, nuffle- 


head, Oldsquaw, C. Merganser, Red-tailed Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Ring-n. Pheasant, 
Glaucous Gull, Great ^lack-backed Gull, Herring Gull, Ring-billed Gull, Mourning 
Dove, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Blue Jay, C. 
Crow, black-capped Chickadee, White-br. Nuthatch, Red-br. Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, 
Robin, Cedar Waxwing, Starling, House Sparrow, Cardinal, C. Redpoll, Pine Siskin, 
Am. Goldfinch, Slate-colored Junco, Tree Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, Song 
Sparrow. Please send your records on the 15th of each month to 

•; George W. North, 249 Charlton Ave. W., Hamilton 12, Ont., or phone 522-6082. 



Dr.& Mrs. E, Dinniwell, 
7 Esquire Place, 
HAMILTON 44, Ontario 



